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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE ITAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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not ROOKSTONE. | tell him the good news, and to ask him to prepare 
ing | the new house for the reception of an invalid. 

= CHAPTER XII.—CALLED TO ACCOUNT. Janet held out her hand to him as he entered her 
re mother’s dressing-room. 

hat Mrs. WotFerston was glad to accept Kitty’s help, “You will see me walking about London next 
ta and after a day or two of anxiety a change for the | weck,” she said, brightly. ‘I am quite ready to 
ave better took place in Janet. Even the doctor, although | begin our new life in the pretty little house you 


= loth to lose his patient, was obliged to say he thought | wrote to mamma about.” Before he went away he 
eof she might be moved in a week. had settled with Mrs. Wolferston that, if the 
ut, Mr. Painson was to quit Rookstone that day, and | amendment in Janet continued, they were to take 


abs Mrs. Wolferston sent for him before he started to | possession of their new abode that day week. 
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A NEW BLOW TO MRS, WOLFERSTON. 
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‘“‘Tf I don’t find Miss Mary in the saloon,” the old 
gentleman said, as he reached the door, “ will you 
make my best respects to her, and my apologies for 
scant ceremony ?” 

‘‘T will send for her. Kitty ’’—Mrs. Wolferston. 
called the old woman out of her bedroom—“ will 
you tell Miss Mary I want her ?” 

Kitty gave a sarcastic smile, and limped towards 
the door. 

‘IT won’t trouble Mrs. Robbins,” said the lawyer. 
‘“‘ Perhaps I may find Miss Mary with Mr. Richard. 
I must see him before I start.” 

Kitty turned round with a grin. ‘‘ That ’ee will, 
sir, if ’ee looks sharp. I saw ’em go down the 
statty walk together as I wur standing ¢’ end o’ long 
gallery.” 

Mrs. Wolferston turned so very white that even 
the busy old man, full of his deeds and plans, saw 
there was something amiss. 

He stood looking at her. 

She forced a smile. ‘‘I am not very well,” she 
said. ‘* Will you kindly send Mary to me when you 
have said good-by to her?”’ 

He bowed and went away. 

Janet’s pale face flushed crimson. “Kitty,” she 
said, sharply, ‘‘are you sure yousaw Miss Mary just 
now?” 

The keen-eyed old woman knew that her words 
had made what she would have termed ‘a caddle.”’ 
She had no actual dislike to Mary, but she took ‘a 
secret pleasure in revenging herself for the indiffer- 
ence paid to her warning. 

‘Tt mun ha’ bin she,” she said, doggedly; ‘it 
wur the new squire safe eno,’ he and Miss Mary be 
allus side by side, beant they?” 

Kitty ’’—Mrs. Wolferston spoke almost as. se- 
verely as Janet; she disliked asking questions about 
her own child, and yet she wanted to fathom Kitty’s 
knowledge, and to close her mouth towards others— 
“you cannot know much about Miss Mary since you 
have been shut up here.” 

“* At your pleasure, Madam Wolferston ; but what 
I said to herI say to you. He beant the man I’d 
let: my girl choose for a husband. He be come of a 
bad father and a bad mother, and he be likely to 
come to a bad end heself.”” 

‘Hush, hush, Kitty! You must not speak against 
your now master. Miss Mary is far too young to 
think of marriage, and you should not couple her 
name with her cousin’s. Pray don’t say anything 
more about it.” 

Kitty went down to the housekeeper’s room to 
get her tea, wagging her old head in protest against 
the madam’s blindness. Meantime, Mr. Painson 
was hurrying along the Waverley avenue to overtake 
the lovers. He did not reach them till they had got 
to the end. They had been too deep in talk to hear 
his approach till he was close to them. 

Mr. Painson was a very incurious old gentleman 
sometimes, although, when need required it, he could 
be as observant as'a hawk. He saw Mary’s flushed 
face as she turned round, and he thought she and 
her cousin had quarrelled. 

He gave her her mother’s message. 

‘‘T thought I should find you with Mr. Richard,”’ 
he added, ‘‘and if I were you, Miss Mary, I would 
go to mamma at once, for she seemed ready to faint 
when I left her.” 

The truth flashed upon Mary; she looked im- 
ploringly at Richard. 





‘“‘T dare not go,” she whispered, “ unless you tell 
me what to say.” 

Mr. Painson looked from one to the other. He 
had noticed during this week that they were often 
together, and although personally he did not care 
much about Richard Wolferston, he had settled in 
his own mind that his dear late friend’s widow was 
a wiser woman than he took her for, and meant to 
make the best she could out of a bad business, by 
her youngest daughter’s marriage with the new 
owner of Rookstone. 

Richard’s brows contracted ; he took Mary’s hand 
and drew it through his arm. 

‘¢ My cousin has promised to become my wife, Mr. 
Painson, and she fears that her mother is too much 
taken up with Janet to sympathise with her.” 

Mary’s blushes deepened. This was not the truth, 
and yet she feared to contradict Richard. 

Mr. Painson smiled gravely. ‘‘ Young ladies are 
always diffident,” he said; ‘‘if I were Miss Mary I 
shouldn’t keep the matter from my mother.” 

‘‘She has no intention of doing so; we are simply 


| waiting until Mrs. Wolferston’s anxiety for Janet is 


ended.” 

Richard spoke very haughtily, and the old lawyer 
felt all his former doubt and dislike rekindle. 

**T should say that is quite over,” he said, coldly ; 
‘they are going to London this day week.” 

He bade them farewell, and went away—troubled 
—he scarcely knew why. Mary was too young for 
Richard Wolferston; but girls of seventeen often 
marry meu of five-and-thirty ; and then Mr. Painson 
found he was late for his train, and forgot all else. 

Mary had paid daily visits to her sister since she 
began to mend, but the subject of Richard Wolferston 
had been mutually avoided. Tach time she had felt 
guilty and ill at ease. Richard had told her not to 
speak of anything that had passed between them 
until he gave her leave to do so, but she had been 
unhappy in this concealment. 

‘You are silly to be so frightened, my darling,” 
he said, when Mr. Painsonturned away. ‘‘ Whyshould 
your mother object to our engagement? for remember, 

ary, itis a solemn engagement, which you cannot 
set aside without breaking your word.” 

**T don’t want to set it aside,” she said, sadly; 
“but oh, Richard, if you knew what it is to have to 
confess to mamma that I have deceived her, you would 
have some pity.” 

“You have not deceived her,” he said, smiling: 
‘“‘T advise you to keep this from her because of her 
anxiety; it would have been very selfish to tease her 
with it when Janet was so ill; don’t tell her now 
unless you like—only that old chatterbox is sure to 
do it.” 

“Tf she does not know it already I need not tell 
her then, but you will, won’t you, Richard? I do 
so want her to know, although I dread telling her 
myself.” 

“Little coward,” he said, fondly, “one would 
fancy your mother an ogress.” 

Mary knew the reason of her fears—she had never 
told Richard of her mother’s warning, she feared it 
might stir up strife between them; but it was this 
disobedience that rankled so sorely. 

When she entered the dressing-room she saw that 
all was known. 

Kitty Robbins’s knowing smile would have been 
enough, but her mother’s sad pale face crushed away 
all the courage left her. 
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‘‘You can go into my bedroom, Kitty, and shut 
the door,” said Mrs. Wolferston. 

It might have been better for Mary if her mother 
had seen her alone. Janet was the first to speak :— 

‘Mary, how could you doit? Is it possible that 
you have been spending all your time with Richard 
Wolferston ?”’ 

Mary’s spirit roused. Before her mother could 
interpose, she answered her sister haughtily. 

‘“‘Let me speak, Janet,” Mrs. Wolferston said, so 
sadly, that Mary’s pridemelted. ‘‘ Mary, I only ask 
you to be perfectly honest and candid. I have left 
you too much to yourself during this week, and I am 
therefore partly to blame.. Has Richard been your 
companion often ? ” 

Under Janet’s stern, reproving eyes, Mary would 
not soften outwardly. 

‘Yes, we have been together every day.” 

‘But did I not warn you, Mary?” 

For a moment the sad thrill in her mother’s voice 
had almost conquered; but there is no nature so 
stubborn as a weak one at bay. Richard’s words, 
‘You are the only friend I have—no one understands 
me,’’ came back to harden her. 

‘‘You warned me, mamma, because you think 
Richard very different from what he really is ; please 
not to speak against him to me, I have promised not 
to listen, and I cannot: you can separate me from 
him, of course, but nothing can ever change my 
feelings to him now.” 

She stood erect, her feet firmly pressed in the 
floor, resolved that nothing should move or conquer 
her. 

There was a pause, and then her mother looked at 
Janet, who lay back exhausted on her sofa. ‘‘ Come 
with me into your own room, Mary; Janet is not 
strong enough to bear discussion at present.” 

Mary followed silently, while her mother walked 
slowly along the gallery, utterly confused by this 
new mood in her youngest daughter. Mary had 
been fretful and wayward when thwarted, never 
stubborn. Her mother prayed earnestly to be guided 
rightly ; it seemed to her impossible that in so short 
a time matters could have gone far enough to engage 
Mary’s affections irretrievably. If she had known 
the hours spent in those few days in that heart-to- 
heart communion which binds people more closely 
than months of casual visits, she might have given 
up hope. 

‘Mary, you must answer me one question. Did 
you tell Richard I wished you to avoid him ?” 

6c No.”? 

‘“‘T hoped you would have done this.” 

“It would have been useless. It would only have 
made him angry with you.” 

A flush came into Mrs. Wolferston’s face. ‘I 
would rather endure his anger than your dis- 
obedience,”’ she said. ; 

‘*Mamma!”—her passion burst from. Mary at 
last ; she clasped both hands together and then flung 
them out wildly towards her mother—‘“ do you think 
I have not struggled? Do you think I have been 
happy all this while? I did avoid Richard at first, 
and that made him own his love for me. I cannot 
tell you what I feel, mother ; it would be impossible. 
I will never hide anything from you again, I have 
promised to be Richard’s wife, but only with your 
consent.” 

She flung her arms round her mother, and hid her 
face on her shoulder, but her caresses were not re- 





turned. This cruel blow had come too suddenly to 
be at once received with resignation. The yielding 
her daughter up to such a man as her cousin seemed 
impossible to Mrs. Wolferston. She forgave Mary 
her deceit more readily than her obstinacy. ‘ Atleast 
I may ask this of you,” she said, when both had 
remained silent for a time; ‘‘during the rest of our 
stay at Rookstone only to see Richard with my leave 
and in my presence !” 

Mary hesitated. She was willing, in the repen- 
tance her mother’s sad face was fast awakening, to 
make some atonement for the sorrow she had caused, 
but she feared Richard’s anger. ‘‘'Then let me stay 
up here with Janet,” she said; ‘if I go down again, 
I dare not refuse Richard anything he asks me.” 

Her mother sighed. It had come to this already! 
Would any length of absence wear out his influence ? 
And then, when she remembered the wonderful 
faseination of his manner, she grew hopeful, and 
thought that perhaps at Mary’s age the old pro- 
verb, ‘ Out of sight out of mind,” might be realised. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE DRESSING-ROOM WINDOWS. 


Ir was a weary time for Mary. 

For the first few days Richard was left without any 
explanation, to vent his anger and discontent as he 
liked, Christy had gone on a visit to Mrs. Webb 
until the moving was over, and, all things considered, 
he was well out of the way, for his cousin was by no 
means in an amiable humour. 

He was angry with Mary for submitting to this 
imprisonment, as he termed it; furious with Mrs. 
Wolferston for daring to oppose him openly—he had 
not given her credit for so much courage, and he was 
therefore surprised when, on the evening of the 
fourth day, he found her waiting for him in the 
saloon. 

He bowed to her, and was passing out, on to the 
terrace. 

‘‘T want to speak to you,” she said, quietly; ‘‘ can 
you spare me a few minutes?” 

He sat down. At that moment he almost hated 
Mrs. Wolferston. 

‘‘T dare say you have guessed that Mary has 
spoken to me of you, and I must tell you frankly that 
after the assurance you gave me, I was surprised and 
grieved to hear what had passed between you and 
her.” 

He smiled : he was not afraid of Mrs. Wolferston’s 
influence with Mary, and he was resolved that she 
should not irritate him. 

‘I gave you that assurance when I asked you to 
remain here as mistress, Mrs. Wolferston; but ’’— 
and he smiled with the winning sweetness which 
always made him hard to resist—‘‘ why will you 
harden yourself against me and against what I believe 
to be inevitable? You may find a better husband for 
Mary, but you will not find any one who will make her 
happier. Surely you wish your child’s happiness?” 
he said, earnestly. 

Every word he uttered told her his power, and if 
she felt it, what hope could she cherish of freeing 
Mary from its influence. 

It was difficult to believethat those dark, soft eyes, 
looking so earnestly into hers, had been all aflame 
with hate and anger only an hour ago. 

Mrs. Wolferston scarcely knew how to answer him. 


| Had she been too harsh in her judgment ?—and might 


net this marriage prove—as her husband had said— 
F 2 
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the means of reforming Richard? But then, again, 
she felt sorely troubled—she knew so little of Richard 
Wolferston. 

‘¢ T wish Mary’s happiness,” she said, at last ; ‘‘ but, 
even at the risk of annoying you, I must speak 
openly. You and I take different views of happiness— 
I would choose her happiness in the next world 
rather than in this.” 

He sneered—he could not help it—and Mrs. 
Wolferston saw that he did so. 

‘‘ Let me finish,” she said. ‘‘I do not presume to 
judge you or any one, but my daughter has been 
accustomed to outward observances, which I believe 
to be essential to her through her whole life; you 
would probably teach her that these are valueless, 
and I cannot willingly give her up to such teaching ; 
this is my objection to you, and, besides this, I feel 
that you have been scarcely generous to take ad- 
vantage of her extreme youth and inexperience.” 

He got up and walked the length of the room 
before he answered. He had judged Mrs. Wolferston 
from a wrong standard. He had not thought she 
would have spoken so frankly. 

“‘ After all,” he said, at last, ‘‘ you must not be 
hard on me. Remember what Mary is, and how 
dearly I love her. Besides, the old proverb says, 
‘All’s fair in love.’ I do not press for a speedy 
marriage, and I promise you at once that I will 
never interfere with her religious notions. If you 
continue to keep us apart, you will make us both 
very unhappy for nothing. Mary will not break her 
promise.” 

She knew this already, and her perplexity increased 
to positive torture. The burden of widowhood was 
indeed heavy now. 

‘*T separate you most unwillingly,” she said, so 
sadly that even Richard could not disbelieve. ‘‘Mary 
is only seventeen. In a year you may no longer 
wish to make her your wife; remember how short a 
time you have known her. A year of separation 
will test you both, and will give me a better security, 
so far as regards her, against the danger I dread.” 

A year! Why, these four days had nearly killed 
him. No, he would not, and could not endure it. 
But Mrs. Wolferston found his anger far easier to 
resist than his entreaties, and finally he submitted, 
on condition that he was to have one farewell inter- 
view in her mother’s presence before Mary left 
Rookstone. 

Then he bade Mrs. Wolferston a hasty and rather 
sullen good night, and went down the terrace steps 
into the park. 

He had made an immense effort at self-control, 
and now his anger passed all bounds. He hurried 
across the park with long swinging strides. He 
reached the lake, but he passed round it and climbed 
the rising ground on the other side. The trees had 
been thinned out to give a good view of the house 
from this spot, and Richard flung himself down on 
the grass. There was still light enough to make 
out the windows. Mary’s room he knew was on the 
other side, but she was probably with Janet, and 
those three windows exactly opposite to him repre- 
sented the length of Mrs. Wolferston’s rooms. 

A year! he would not endure it. Wild ideas of 
inducing Mary to consent to a private marriage, of 
carrying her off whether she consented or not, crossed 
his excited brain; and yet he knew that Mary would 
not marry without her mother’s blessing. One 
moment he laughed at such folly, and the next he 


’ 


| half owned to himself that he should respect her the 
_ more for her firmness. 

The darkness grew fast, the surface of the lake 
dulled from the silver shimmer which had reflected 
the trees so clearly, lights began to twinkle over the 
distant house, but Richard Wolferston still lay on 
the grass above the lake, at war with himself and all 
the world. 

At last he had found a pure, innocent girl who 
loved him truly, in whose love he might have the 
happiness of peace and rest; for, like most men who 
have had to struggle for existence, Richard fancied 
that he longed for rest—blind to the fact that the 
excitement engendered by necessity had become a 
real source of enjoyment. 

“*T do not pretend to goodness,” he said; “what 
is it but a pretence at which the best player reaps the 
best reward? but if I had Mary for a wife, I think I 
should feel more liking for my fellow-creatures. 
She seems to send all harsh and discordant thoughts 
away, she—but why do I say if?—she shall be my 
wife. I have had no ‘ifs’ in my life as yet; no man 
has who knows how to seize on opportunity and make 
her his fortune, instead of making for himself a life- 
long regret by his unready hesitation. Her mother 
urges her youth Bah!”’—he shrugged his shoulders 
with the foreign action inherited from his mother— 
‘‘ As if the cares of life being thrust on her too 
young—such cares, too, as I shall allow to burden 
her—could weigh down and crush her bright youth 
as much as this cruel, barbarous separation. I can 
fancy her there, tied to that precocious prude Janet, 
heavy-eyed and heavy-hearted, poor little darling, 
perhaps just now crying bitterly over this precious 
covenant her mother has forced on me.” 

In his renewed anger at having been conquered 
by a woman, he sprang to his feet, still keeping his 
eyes fixed on the house, now only a dark shapeless 
mass, blent with the surrounding foliage, dotted 
here and there with spots of light. As he gazed, a 
quick exclamation escaped him. 

At the corner occupied by Mrs. Wolferston’s three 
windows, there came a sudden brighter light, then 
one of the windows showed out plainly as if filled 
with flame. 

Almost before he had time to grasp the thought, 
the flame had spread on to the next window in a 
broad red glare that told its nature with fearful 
truth. 

Richard Wolferston did not stay to see what came 
next. His wonderful self-possession helped him now. 
The keeper’s lodge was much nearer to him than 
the house, and he almost flew there; he roused Jem 
Robbins, who was already snoring, bade him ride 
like the wind to Staplecross for the parish engine, 
and then he turned and ran at full speed himself 
to the house. 

He found a group of female servants on the lawn, 
gazing up at the blazing corner of the building. 
The house was very old, and the flames were spread- 
ing rapidly among the dry joists and beams. 
‘‘ Where are Miss Mary and her mother?” he cried. 

The women pointed to the saloon. As he reached 
the window he met the butler. 

‘* We can’t get the garden hose to reach so high, 
sir, and water’s scarce.” 

In an instant Richard’s eagerness was gone, and 
he was calm and collected. ‘‘ Make all the women 
help you, Simpson, and form a chain to the lake; 
there is plenty of water there,” 
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But he had caught sight of Mary’s white dress 
within the saloon, and the next moment he was 
beside her. 





MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 
INCIDENTAL NOTES AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 

II. 


Tut minds of children are open to impressions of 
every sort; indeed, wonderful is the facility with 
which they become habituated to tender emotions. 
Even at the early age of seven years I received many 
impressions from an old servant, who had for me such 
an attachment as she evinced for no other child. 
She was a strange creature, a native of Sussex, and 
named from one of its villages—Balcombe. An eth- 
nologist would have regarded her as a good type of 
the Sussex dame. She was proud of her county, 
and especially of the large, broad stone near Hastings, 
called “The Old Woman’s Tap,” or ‘‘The Con- 
queror’s Table,” on which, the legend has it, William 
the Norman dined on his landing at this place. She 
had, too, a vivid recollection of having seen from the 
cliff at Eastbourne the great comet of 1769 descend, 
and ‘dip its tail into the sea with a hissing noise”! 
Now, the old woman’s story may be of classic origin. 
How strangely imagination will assist belief in the 
wildest absurdities is proved by the ideas of the 
Epicureans, that the stars and the sun were ex- 
tinguished every day in the west and rekindled in the 
east: according to which, founding the belief partly 
on an idle tale, ‘‘the Iberians heard every evening 
the hissing noise made by the incandescent sun as 
it was extinguished like a red-hot iron in the waters 
of the ocean.” 

This Sussex dame brought with her to our service 
a religious fervour in which true devoutness, fatalism, 
and superstition were strangely blended. She be- 
lieved in house-leek protecting from lightning the 
house upon which it grows; had strong faith in the 
general interpretation of dreams; and had no doubt 
us to the breaking of a looking-glass foretelling death 
ina family. Yet she was affectionate, and extended 
her fondness even to marking out one’s lot in life; 
and the bitterness of her sorrow was as a draught of 
wormwood to the child’s heart. 

I remember accompanying her to a short sojourn 
at the rural village of Lee, in Kent, on the south 
side of Blackheath. 
Lady Dacre crossing Lee Green in her daily pilgrim- 





Here I often saw the devout ' 


age to her dear lord’s tomb in Lee Churchyard. She | 
which is still in full force, is a passion for scenery, 


usually rode there from Lee Place on a favourite 
pony, and wore a large drab beaver hat, and a 
woollen habit nearly trailing on tlie ground. 
foot of her lord’s grave she was accustomed to kneel 
and pour forth a fervent prayer, beseeching the 
Creator again to join her in blissful union with her 
beloved husband in the realms above. At home 
she cherished her affection by placing his chair at 
the dinner-table as during his lifetime. After four- 
teen years’ widowhood, Lady Dacre died in 1808, and 
was buried with her husband. 

During our stay at Lee, the Green was my favourite 
resort: here the village stocks excited my curiosity, 
and I soon understood the wooden machine to be used 
for the punishment of disorderly persons by securing 
their legs. 


At the | 





of stocks in every village. They were common in 
London: the earliest pair we read of was before 
1282, when the mayor removed them, and built on 
the site Stocks Market, whereon now stands the 
Mansion House. The last pair is remembered in 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, within a 
stone’s cast of Joe Miller’s grave. 

But the stocks on Lee Green had to me a special 
significance. In my little garden in the rear of our 
cottage, I had already some flowers in bloom; but 
looking over the fence I espied some others of 
brighter hues than those I possessed, and to trans- 
plant two or three of the gayer ones to my parterre 
was stealthily done in a few minutes. Our neighbour 
soon detected the theft: the flowers were restored, and 
I wag sent early to bed, and threatened to be set in 
the stocks*early next morning! That long and 
sleepless night was to me one of shame and suffering. 
This seemed to me my first grief. The punishment 
in terrorem was constantly before me; whichever way 
I looked, the hateful stocks were present. Attempts 
were made to comfort me by the plea that I did not 
intend theft in transferring the flowers to my plot. 
This special pleading was not suited to my tender 
years, and I was glad to leave Lee Green and return 
to the murky metropolis. The rustic beauty of Lee 
has been sacrificed to the railway, and its rural 
sounds and songs to the noisy steam-horse ; though 
the village possesses attractions for riper years, in its 
beautiful pointed church, rebuilt upon much older 
foundations; it is famed, too, for its brasses, and 
tombs of marble and alabaster; and for the resting- 
place of Halley, the Astronomer Royal, who wrote 
a treatise on Comets when he was nineteen years 
old. 

The love of gardening and raising flowers has ever 
been with me a favourite pursuit. Even in that 
sooty suburb in Southwark, Snow’s Fields, at this 
early age, I had the range of a large garden, and a 
plot set apart for my special culture. But I had 
fancied failures :— 

*© Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away.” 


Still, what I attributed to fate was, in most cases, 
traceable to the poisonous atmosphere of the manu- 
facturing suburb. 

The love of nature clings to the heart in all the 
periods and vicissitudes of life. Hear the testimony 
of the excellent Hannah More, at the age of eighty- 
two : ‘‘ The only one of my youthful fond attachments 


raising flowers, and landscape gardening.” We 
remember a touching instance of the love of flowers 
lighting up the last hours of a botanist, in the pic- 
turesque vale of Middleham, in Surrey. A short 
time before his death, he turned to his niece, and 
said, ‘‘Mary, it is a fine morning, go and see if 
Scilla verna is come in flower.” 

I have just mentioned Hannah More. I may here 
remark how much gentle training I received from 
reading her ‘‘Cheap Repository Tracts,” one of 
which, the ‘‘Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” was 
written by Hannah, and is the best of its class. 
They are all cleverly executed in their way. Han- 
nah’s sisters were very entertaining, especially Sally, 


Five hundred years ago the Commons | who had exuberant spirits, mirth, and good nature. 


prayed the King (Edward 11) for the establishment | Patty was also distinguished for humour, or, at least, 
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drollery, and from her pen proceeded many of the 
most lively among the ‘‘ Repository Tracts.” The 
“Cheapside Apprentice,” one of the scenes in which 
was the infamous ‘‘ Dog and Duck Tea Gardens,” in 
St. George’s Fields, was another popular tract, as were 
‘“« Parley the Porter,” and “ Patient Joe.” There is 
a dramatic art in telling these stories which is very 
winning. They were collected subsequently in two 
volumes, and thus obtained a new circulation. Many 
honoured as well as loved Hannah More, and looked 
up to her as one of the earnest reformers of the 
manners of English society. 

The pastoral poetry of Robert Bloomfield was very 
popular about this time; and a female cousin—one 
of those kind persons who delight in recommending 
good books in families who have not time for such 
discrimination—purchased for our circle a fine edition 
of ‘‘ Bloomfield’s Poems,” in three handsome volumes. 
The ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy” fell to my lot—the beautiful 
poem which the author composed in a poor garret, 
No. 14, Bell Alley, Coleman Street, whilst at work 
with six or seven other journeymen shoemakers. 
The manuscript of the poem was refused by several 
London publishers, but was issued by subscription, 
and within three years 25,000 copies were sold. 
The scenes of English country life were never more 
delightfully described than by Bloomfield, who was 
himself once a ‘“ Farmer’s Boy.” 

Children with weak constitutions benefit by the 
old prescription of change of air, and “fresh fields 
and pastures new.” To such a change I owe a 
brief but joyous sojourn in my early years. It has 
no incidents of interest, at least they were mostly 
personal ; but the scene of this short episode is storied 
with historic associations, and peopled with great 
actors in stirring times—amidst scenery of rustic 
beauty and homely charms, such as delight children 
of every growth. 

The Weald of Sussex remains one of the most primi- 
tive of cur shires ; for, although the Conqueror landed 
in the county, which he parcelled out among his 
followers, they failed to win over the common people, 
whose Saxon origin is still very strongly marked. 
It was in this most uneven tract of graceful hills 
and luxuriant self-grown woodland that I first 
‘drank the pure pleasures of the rural life.” Since 
this period, when the feeling was limited to the 
visual range of a child’s eye, many a time and oft 
have I stood upon the high ground about East 
Grinstead, and upon points of the chalk hills there- 
about, and, with the mind’s eye, viewed the covt-andred 
—the mighty wood—of the Britons; the Anderida 
Sylva of the later Romans; and the Andred’s Weald— 
the wild forest or chase—of the Saxons. Into this 
wide forestial region the Britons were, doubtless, 
driven by their early invaders. Their forests were 
their cities, their thick woods their towns, fortified with 
ditch and rampart. There are many such tracts to 
this day darkening the Weald, as any one must 
remember who has viewed it from the hill of the 
Devil’s Dyke, from the heights of Leith Hill or 
Anstiebury, or from the nearer points about East 
Grinstead, one of the most picturesque districts of 
Sussex. ‘The latter commands noble views of Ash- 
down Forest, once possessed by John of Gaunt, and 
hence called ‘‘ Lancaster Great Park.” About 13,000 
acres of land had been inclosed with a fence for the 
security of the deer and the preservation of the 
woods; but about the year 1642 the park was 
totally destroyed, and the whole forest laid open. 





Upon its borders lies the manor of Brambletye, 
which, in past ages, was holden of the king as of 
his Duchy of Lancaster, by military service. It 
formed part of the large possessions of the St. 
Cleres, till the death of Thomas St. Clere, in 1435, 
when Brambletye came to his eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, whose second husband, Richard Lewknor, 
is the first person described as of Brambletye. He 
sat in parliament, was sheriff of Sussex in 1495, 
and he most probably built in one of the forest 
glens the moated mansion known as ‘‘Old Brambletye 
House,” which, with its gables and clustered chim- 
neys, and its moat and drawbridge, remained to 
our time an interesting specimen of the fortified 
manor-house of the reign of Henry vu. 

The etymon of the name is uncertain: whether it 
be from Bramber, the name of one of the great divi- 
sions of the county, which the country people may 
have naturally corrupted to Bramble, of as old a 
stock as Bramber, being from the Saxon, Brembel. 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
manor came into the possession of the Comptons, an 
ancient and distinguished family ; and here Sir Henry 
Compton built himself, from an Italian design, 
Brambletye House. Over the principal entrance was 
sculptured the coat armour of Compton, with the arms 
of Spencer, with the date 1631, when the house was 
built, whither Sir Henry Compton removed from the 
old moated dwelling in the neighbourhood. The 
Comptons, from their courage and loyalty to the 
Stuarts, were heavy sufferers both in purse and 
person during the Civil Wars. The Earl of North- 
ampton, the head of the family, and nephew to Sir 
Henry Compton, the builder of Brambletye, had 
four sons, officers under him, whereof three charged 
in the field at the battle of Hopton Heath, and the 
eldest, Lord Compton, was wounded. The Earl him- 
self, refusing to take quarter from ‘the rascally 
Roundheads,” as he indignantly termed them, even 
when their swords were at his throat, was put to 
death in the same battle; and the successor to his 
title, with one of his brothers, finally accompanied 
the royal family in their exile. Sir John Compton, a 
branch of his family, having preserved much of his 
property from the Committee of Sequestration, dis- 
played rather more splendour than fell to the lot of 
most of the Cavaliers who took an equally conspicuous 
part against the Parliament armies. Although never 
capable of any regular defence, yet Brambletye, being 
hastily fortified, refused to surrender to the Parlia- 
mentary Colonel Okey, by whom it was invested and 
speedily taken, when sad havoc was committed by the 
soldiery; and all the armorial bearings, and every 
symbol of rank and gentility, were wantonly mutilated 
or destroyed. 

A drawing in my possession shows the mansion in 
1780, nearly entire, in the principal front: this con- 
sists of three square towers, the entrance doorway 
being in the central doorway, and the connecting 
wings having handsome bay-windows. The towers 
are surmounted with cupolas with weather vanes, 
one tower having its cupola half-shattered away. In 
front of the house is an enclosed courtyard, with two 
gates of entrance, the principal of which is flanked 
by two massive square towers, and cupolas corre- 
sponding with those of the mansion; the entrance 
being beneath a circular arch, surmounted by a pedi- 
ment. This view is engraved in ‘Something for 
Everybody,” and ‘‘A Garland for the Year.” 

My recollections of Brambletye date from about my 
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seventh year. On the estate adjoining the grounds 
of the mansion was a substantial farmhouse, and 
upon the opposite side of the road, upon one of the 
forest streams, was a flour-mill, and at some distance 
beyond it a second mill. Well do I remember my 
journey to East Grinstead in a long-bodied coach, 
much resembling the omnibus of the present day, 
and my jolting ride home to Brambletye ; my astonish- 
ment at the bright fire-dogs, blazing logs, and 
pothooks and hangers, and the crackling flame of the 
faggot, which lit up every corner of the spacious 
room, and gleamed along its polished oak tables and 
benches. ‘This was the abode of my uncle, the miller, 
his portly wife and family. Another inmate was a 
land-surveyor, who was the life and soul of all their 
little festivals. ‘To please my vanity he drew a plan 
of an estate, to which he attached my name and title ; 
but the property was as imaginary as many an 
ancient wonder, and I never gained possession. He 
also made a Hogarthian sketch of “ringing pigs,” 
in which he introduced my urchin face just peeping 
above the paling among the bystanders. 

Hours and hours have I passed in clambering the 
tottering staircases of the old mansion: it contained 
perfect rooms, and the vaults afforded good cellarage 
for home-made wine, storing vegetables, ete. It lay 
embosomed in the forest, and from the lowness of its 
site was scarcely discernible at a mile distant; but 
well calculated for the abode of a jocund cavalier— 
an odd admixture of fox-hunting and politics. The 
old moated house stood deeper in the forest. I re- 
member we put into its hall, one day during a heavy 
fall of snow, in a surveying excursion, when my 
curiosity was soon satisfied on my being told it was 
haunted—a belief somewhat fostered by the wayward 
character of its last occupants. 

As I grew familiar with the country, the attraction 
of Brambletye rather increased than wore off. I 
delighted to roam about its courtyard with as much 
triumph as Okey or Lilburn did in their levelling days. 
It appeared to me a stupendous building. But I was 
still at a loss for the history of Brambletye ; the vicar 
came from East Grinstead to fish in the mill-stream, 
and he set me to dig worms for his line, but in return 
gave me no information ; nor was the surveyor a whit 
more communicative. Child as Iwas, the building 
long remained in my mind’s eye; and the wind 
whistling through its shattered towers and paneless 
casements was in my ears. Then, how I loved to 
ramble about the large kitchen garden of the estate, 
where I first learned the names of a score of old 
plants, such as enabled the Lady Bountiful of other 
days to gladden many a drooping heart and recruit 
many a wasted frame. In short, the Brambletye 
garden was my earliest herbal. The large square bed 
of balm of Gilead, the wormwood and rue, and mints 
and sages and marjorams and burnet, wild-thyme, 
and others, most fragrant when trodden upon and 
crushed, were never-ending sources of interest. In 
short, this was the first olitory, or herb-garden, I had 
been admitted to; the lavender and rosemary bushes, 
the feathery fennel, and the stately artichoke and 
sunflower ; the rare harberry ; the strawberry, whose 
leaf has been borrowed to deck the brows of dukes; 
the marigold, for soups and salads; the gay nastur- 
tium for garnish and pickle; the bright gilliflower, 
and the blushing peony, and a score of other old 





daily aided her otherwise beautiful complexion. She 
was wise as a Druid priestess in the mysteries of the 
old garden-plants. The bees in the farmhouse 
garden were my pets, and with childlike simplicity 
I assisted the errors of larger bairns by lustily usin 

the key and fire-shovel upon swarming occasions, | 
helped to scrub the insides of the new hives with 
bean and other balsamic blossoms, services which 
were rewarded with a large pot of honey at Michael- 
mas. What a host of errors as well as truths is an 
inquiring child often told of the history of the bee, 
one of the most curious chapters in the economy of 
the world! The flour-mill was another perpetual 
source of curiosity. I peeped with wonder at the 
whirling mill-stones, grew amazed at the gigantic 
water-wheel, and scarcely durst venture to pick out 
the small fish from the stake-net in the mill-stream. 

At a short distance from Brambletye is the 
straggling hamlet of Forest Row, said to have been 
originally built for the accommodation of the lords 
and their retinues who came to rouse the hart in the 
adjoining forest of Ashdown. What a primitive 
place was this! Almost the only noise in the Row 
was the constant buzz of the boys’ school, with its 
open door. And here, a generation before people 
swallowed strychnine in their beer, the old drug- 
wife at ‘‘the shop” was content to have written on 
her drawer, ‘‘Ox vomic.” Forest Hill had its fair, 
and my aunt, who looked upon a fair as dangerous 
for young folk, bribed me with a bowl of syllabub not 
to go. 1 swallowed the lure, but treacherously stole 
across the fields to the gaiety, much to the annoyance 
of one of the farm-girls, who was being soundly 
kissed by her sweetheart on the way. How I was 
lectured by my aunt for my arch deceit at the next 
prayer-meeting at Brambletye! Yet she implicitly 
believed in the luck of horse-shoes, and rewarded me 
whenever I was fortunate enough to find one of these 
dropped relics of rustic augury. 

Here, nestled in the forest, Brambletye House 
would have been left, had not a fortuitous circum- 
stance invested the place with new interest. Thither, 
about the year 1826, came Mr. Horace Smith, and 
being much struck with Brambletye and its pic- 
turesque scenery, and the history of its owners, here 
he laid the opening chapter of his novel of ‘‘ Bram- 


| bletye House,” taking up his abode at the principal 


inn at Forest Row. ‘The work ranks with the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott, and enjoyed great popularity, 
for it sent hundreds of parties to Brambletye every 
summer and autumn to enjoy a picnic upon historic 
ground. The novelist soon leaves Brambletye for 
another land, but his dénouement is brought about by 
the explosion of a gunpowder vault, which destroyed 
part of the mansion; and a blackened portion of the 
ruins gave his narrative the colour of truth. On the 
marriage of his hero and heroine, Brambletye was 
abandoned to its fate; ‘‘ and the time that has inter- 
vened since its desertion,”’ says the author, ‘‘ combin- 
ing with the casualty and violence by which it was 
originally shattered and dismantled, has reduced it 
to its present condition of a desolate ruin.” 
x % % % %% * 

In the autumn of 1827 I was induced to revisit 
Brambletye. As I drew near the lane, about half a 
mile from East Grinstead, afew faint shadowy traces 
began to gleam across my recollection. I recognised 


plants and flowers, and their mystic uses, were my | some small cottages on the crest of the hill; and the 
constant delight. Nor must I forget the elder, with | first glimpse of a windmill, the shafts of which once 
the water distilled from whose flowers my good aunt | struck me with terror, further satisfied me of the 
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proximity, and looking down from the summit of the 
hill I saw the grey cupolas of Brambletye in desola- 
tion and decay. I hurried impatiently on. My eye 
lingered till, by the descent of the hill, the towers 
disappeared in the forest. At length I reached ‘Old 
Place.’ I clambered over the gate (unluckily 
fastened) and stood in the courtyard. The smallness 
of the building seemed to me an optical illusion—as 
I am aware, a common effect, though not always 
noticed. The towers, which I once thought stu- 
pendous, were mere turrets, the windows and doors 
tiny, and the mansion had altogether the smallness of 
atoy. In like manner the farm-house appeared a small 
cottage, the barns huts, the mill-stream a trickling 
ditch, and the lime-trees in front of the house stunted 
in their growth. I made my way to the interior, 
where the effect was continued: the paved kitchen, 
the trim parlour, the pantry—all receded. It was 
clearly inverting the telescope. 

Having obtained the key of the only entire room 
in Brambletye House, I hastened thither. The gate- 
way through which Colonel Okey and his men 
entered was blocked up with a hurdle; the courtyard 
was covered with high grass ; the towers had become 
mere shells; but the vaults retained much of their 
original freshness. What a contrast between these 
few wrecks of turbulent times and the peaceful 
scene around them! I was told that the place had 
been visited by hundreds of tourists during the pre- 
eeding summer. The good housewife added they 
borrowed her chairs, and other accommodations, for 
their picnic parties; some of them had not the 
gratitude to leave the seats in the adjoining field. 

I returned to East Grinstead to enjoy a little talk 
about Brambletye and the Comptons, who, I learned, 
were an amiable family; and traditions of their 
hospitality were current amongst the old townspeople. 
Within afew years the lodge and some part of the 
mansion were pulled down for the sake of the 
materials; and the whole would have disappeared 
had not some guardian interfered for their preserva- 
tion, which was entirely due to the popularity of 
Mr. Horace Smith’s historical romance. However, 
Brambletye has since fallen, and much of the baronial 
hall has been broken up to mend Sussex roads! 
Twenty years ago all that remained of Brambletye 
House was one of the towers clothed with ivy, and 
little more than one story of each of the other 
towers, the intervening portions, with their bay 
windows, having disappeared; but, by the shrubby 
trees and ivy, the ruin had gained that picturesque- 
ness which so often lends a graceful charm to scenes 
of decaying art. 
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Tux anecdote of ‘The French Soldier and his Mother,” 
in the January “ Leisure Hour,” will suggest similar 
anecdotes and illustrations. A French Protestant 
pastor, who writes from thirty years’ experience, 
at Bar le Due, at Cherbourg, and lastly near 
Paris, thus remarks on the subject:—‘‘It has 
frequently been noticed that filial piety is a feature, 
and it is perhaps the most hopeful feature, in the 
social and domestic life of the French people. I have 
known numerous instances of sons bringing their first 
earnings to their parents. It has been so in my own 
family, and is in fact the almost universal practice in 
lrance.” 


OF FRANCE. 


It is pleasant to note any hopeful feature in French 
life, although this of filial piety brings small help 
toward the formation of national character in regard 
to public affairs. We have heard lately much said in 
praise of the Breton character, the primitive virtue 
of which may compensate for the faults of other 
provinces. In General Trochu and other Bretons 
there is much to admire; but the truth about the 
Breton people at large is told in a work of which 
we have been reminded, published* soon after the 
beginning of Louis Napoleon’s rule, ‘‘ Britanny and 
the Bible :”— 

The condition of the lower classes is miserable, and 
their food poor and scanty. You need no better 
proof of this than their emaciated looks. Meat is 
seldom tasted by them, and their food is the ever- 
lasting soup (so called), made of hot water and a 
cabbage leaf, and an idea of butter. With this, and 
blé noir porridge, they starve from day to day. Of 
course, with such materials, a large amount of labour 
is not to be expected, and this must be set off against 
the low wages. Taking this into account, there is not 
so much difference between the price of labour in 
England and in Britanny, as I am certain an English 
labourer would do double the work of a Breton. The 
dirt of the Bretons has long been proverbial, but the 
reality passes all proverb ; it would be well for the 
nose and other senses (lid it rest there. Pigs, poultry, 
men, women, and children, all frequently eat, drink, 
and sleep in the sole room, of which all cottages, and 
many farm-houses, consist. Nor is this a sign of the 
exaltation of the pig, but of the degradation of the 
man, as the place is properly, and by quality, a pig- 
sty. The sleeping-places are curiously framed 
against the wall, like berths on board ship; and the 
toilet being a simple affair, in which a shake does 
the undressing, they coil easily into their holes, and 
fall asleep. If we are to judge by the numbers of 
illegitimate children, morality is not much bettered 
by this arrangement. Where a house has three or 
four rooms, it is usually inhabited by the same 
number of families, each family possessing one room. 
For this room is paid from twenty to forty francs per 
annum; so that a house thus let brings a large profit. 
But the dirt of these places! Without exaggeration, 
many of them are far inferior in cleanliness and 
comfort to an English cow-house. From a single 
narrow window, closed up by cobwebs, a few rays of 
light straggle in; but not enough to make the dirt 
visible ; however, it may be perceptible to the other 
organs of the eight or nine human beings who here 
pass their lives. No outlets or outbuildings, save a 
huge manure-heap at the door or against the stair- 
case; no garden, for gardens are rarely or ever 
attached to any cottages which I have seen—nothing, 
in fact, to draw the poor man out of himself, and 
attract him to home. How different all this from 
an English cottage, with its neat outbuildings, its 
well-kept garden, and well-filled pig-sty! But the 
Breton peasant, having nothing to do after his 
master’s work is done, seeks distraction at the 
auberge, found at every corner, and there spends 
what he has, and incapacitates himself from getting 
more. As a consequence of all this, scrofula and 
fever abound, and deaths are numerous. In France 
generally, the average of life is only thirty-three 
years, some five years shorter than in England; but 





* “ Britanny and the Bible: with Remarks on the French People and 
their Affairs.” By I. Hope. ‘‘ The Traveller’s Library,” No. 23. Long- 
} man and Co, 
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in Britanny it is even less than this. Among chil- 
dren especially, the mortality is fearful. It is not 
uncommon to talk to parents who have lost all their 
children. I call to mind at this moment one poor 
man who has lost fourteen out of sixteen children ; 
and one of our servants, a sickly girl, was the sole 
survivor of eleven. Nor are these singular cases. 
If at one end of the scale we have children dying 
rapidly, at the other end we have also the old; for 
there is no poor-law in France as in England. 

I wish I could speak favourably of Breton honesty ; 
but I cannot. I appeal to all who have ever dealt 
with Bretons, whether they are not ‘“rusé” to an 
unparalleled degree. As to asseverations, you may 
safely disregard them utterly; they are as the idle 
wind. And this is the opinion of Bretons by Bretons. 

The agriculture of Britanny is backward, like 
everything else. No improvements are attempted 
by the owners, and the tenants are too poor to think 
ot improving, and so go on as their fathers did 
before them. But the Bretons seem to have no 
interest in land and its concerns. It is sad to go 
over the country and see nature’s gifts disregarded. 


There are numerous tracts of fine meadow land | 


inviting man’s hand to help them to produce, but, 
‘in default of it, producing nothing, which are painful 
to look at. In shooting I have passed over miles 
of alluvial strips, lying between the hill and the 
brook, and only nourishing the curlew and the anipe, 
and producing only rushes and sedge; but which, 
by a little expenditure, would give all which land is 
capable of giving. Material for draining abounds 
in the coarse slate of which many of the hills con- 
sist, and the ground is so well disposed by nature as 
to render levelling unnecessary. ‘The surface water, 
which at present causes the mischief, would be the 
great cause of fertility if the land were drained, as 
irrigation might be applied with ease, and to any 
extent. 

From what has been said, it may be inferred that 
the ignorance of the people is great, and it is so. 
Out of thirteen adult servants who at different times 
lived with me, none could write, and only four could 
read; and by a government return of the young men 
of twenty-one years old, liable to serve in the army, 
I find that, in the Department of Finisterre, only 
15 out of 100 could read and write; and in the Cote 
du Nord, another department of Britanny, the 
number was even smaller. The comparative value 
of this return may be estimated, when by the same 
return it appears that, in the departments bordering 
on Germany, the number who could read and write 
was upwards of 70 in 100. Britanny, therefore, 
stands at the bottom of the scale in France. 

As the twin-sister of ignorance, superstition 
follows. There the Bretons again stand forth, as 
they are pre-eminently a superstitious people ; it has 
ever been a national trait. From the days of 
Diodorus and Cesar, when Britanny was a holy land, 
the great country of the Druids, covered with forests, 
under whose dim light dark and bloody rites were 
performed, up to the present day, superstition holds 
the Bretons in almost undisputed thraldom. Druidical 
remains cover the country, and Druidical superstitions 
hold fast the people. Numerous are the instances 
of Breton women coming at midnight to rub their 
bosoms against a cross of Druidical descent, hoping 
thus to draw down the blessings of a family upon 
their sterile home. It is said that the inhabitants of 
Ushant, near, Brest, were actual pagan idolaters 
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within the last 150 years. The belief in spirits is 
universal. Sounds of mystic import fill the air, and 
voices are heard at dead of night which wake the 
affrighted peasant, and impel him, trembling, to his 
priest, who, for a price, lays the disturbed one, and 
restores peace. There are few houses but what are 
haunted; ours had its peculiar ghost —that of a pre- 
vious proprietor, for whom no mass had been said, 
owing to the avarice of his brother, and for this he 
groaned and wailed, to the horror of the inmates. 
One midnight our servants came together to our 
room door, trembling and pale, with upraised hair, 
and begged for a light: ‘ As,” said one of them, 
‘they had heard a noise, and something had touched 
her face.” 

‘* Your fellow-servant’s hand, probably,” said I. 

‘Oh no, monsieur; it was not that; it was some- 
thing, and then we heard a noise, a-h-h, like that,’ 
making a groan. 

‘‘Rats, no doubt,” I replied. But that was too 
common an explanation, and gave no satisfaction ; 
so they got their candle, and went quaking away, 
to lie aghast till morning. The simple fact was that 
we were overrun by rats and mice. 

But superstition is not confined to the lower classes. 
In the autumn of 1850, a great meeting of Breton 
gentlemen and /iterati took place at Morlaix, in the 
Department of Finisterre, to discuss, among other 
things, the antiquities and literature of Britanny. I 
went over to the meeting, or congress, as it was 
called, and sufliciently puerile it was. There were 
assembled from 120 to 150 of the first men of the 
country, préfet, deputies, maires, and souspréfets, to 
hear tales and discussions better suited to a juvenile 
debating club or a nursery. 

Romanists point with pride to Britanny, but it 
should be with shame. Until 1828, so tenderly and 
providently had the Romish Church acted towards 
the Bretons, that they possessed no Bible whatever ; in 
other words, Britanny, before 1828, was in the same 
scriptural darkness as was Germany before 1528— 
before Luther. In 1828 the darkness was first shaken 
by the translation of the Bible into Breton; not, 
however, by the Romish Church, but by the Eng- 
lish Bible Society. Had the matter been left to the 
Romish Ohurch, Britanny would still have wanted 
the Word of God; but, thanks to Providence, 
other instruments were put into action, and up to the 
present time, though the great mass of the people 
have not heard of the Book, yet some thousands 
have been distributed. The ignorance of the Bible 
is beyond belief. ‘Well then may Rome, who forbids 
the use of the Bible, be proud of poor Britanny ; and 
well may she be accused of its present abject state. 
Shut out religious light, and general darkness 
follows, and in darkness arise naturally evil deeds. 

France suffers at the present moment the conse- 
quences of the frightful immorality of past times. 
An individual cannot at once, and by an effort, clear 
himself not only from the practice of vice, but also of 
its past stains; much more is a nation unable to do 
so. Vice eats deep into the social frame, and it 
requires the cautery and the knife, both fire and 
sword, to remove its traces. But France has addi- 
tional difficulties in the fact of the Roman Catholic 
being the religion of the majority; a religion in 
which, owing to the doctrines of confession and the 
celibacy of the clergy, and monastic and similar insti- 
tutions, a certain amount of immorality is tolerated, 
or at least openly winked at. No one who knows 
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anything of these baneful doctrines as they exist in 
practice, will differ from me when I call them the 
fertile sources of frightful immoralities. The Ro- 
manists admit it, and laugh or sigh according to 
their temperament ; but no one can deny the broad 
natural facts of the matter. 

I do not see that France has learned wisdom from 
the past, but it rather seems as if familiarity with 
horrors had deadened her sense of them. We con- 
tinually hear opinions and phrases which in England 
would be heard with abhorrence, proofs of deep- 
seated evil, sure to break out into acts when occasion 
serves. But what volumes do they speak of the 
political blindness of the utterers? and here arises 
the grand question—Are the people of France fit for 
political liberty? One thing is certain, that a degree 
of education is as necessary for the right exercise of 
political as of any other power; and another thing is 
as certain, that the immense majority of the people 
of France have no more notion of politics than they 
have of astronomy. Besides, cn what school have they 
learnt the practices of liberty and self-government, 
for nothing comes by instinct to the human species ? 

While writing of Britanny I have been led naturally 
to speak of France, as in many respects the matters 
treated of are of a general nature, and refer to the 
whole nation as well as to a part of it; but I had 
and have no wish to write on France generally. 

But is there no bright side to the sombre cloud ? 
Has the dark picture no relief? You represent 
society as disorganised, private morals loose, public 
faith banished, religion nominal; are these to go on 
increasing in intensity for ever? Is there no hope, 
no good element to extract, no materials to con- 
struct a base on which to erect something stable and 
solid, which shall last? Is France to be ever in the 
void? = 

In answering this question I will admit that by 
race the French are given to change; but, after 
making this admission, I still find a superadded 
restlessness of an excessive amount, arising from 


want of fixed principles in religion, morals, and | 


politics ; in other words, from great practical ignor- 
ance of the truths of each of the three. No man 








ground in a way visible to the world. An increase 
of fifty per cent. in twenty years! there is life then, 
and hope, depend on it. And there lies the real cure. 
Protestantism, with its liberty, civil and religious, 
constitutional liberty in one hand and the Bible in 
the other, will give France new foundations, and 
foundations which will stand, and on which may be 
built an enduring religion and durable political 
institutions. 


DUTIES OF EXECUTORS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATORS. 


In a former number an account has been given of 
the constitution and functions of the Court of Pro- 
bate, and of the course of procedure requisite to 
enable the executor of a deceased testator, or the 
administrator of a deceased intestate, to clothe him- 
self with the legal authority to distribute the pro- 
perty of the deceased. We have now to consider 
the more important, or at least more difficult, ques- 
tion of the duties of the executor or administrator 
when he fairly enters upon his task. ‘It is here that 
the most complicated problems arise, as the interests 
of various expectants are touched upon, and the 
utmost caution is required on the part of the exe- 
cutor, to see that he properly interprets the wishes 
of the testator as expressed in the will, with- 
out partiality or favour; and this is frequently no 
easy matter, for where testators are so ill advised as 
to attempt to make their own wills the most extra- 
ordinary results are apt to ensue. Even the cele- 
brated lawyer Lord Stowell made a will which proved 
hopelessly unintelligible under the circumstances 
which arose. The executor therefore has to be very 
careful that he confines himself to carrying out the 
expressed wishes of the testator, and does not suffer 
his imagination to carry him into questions of what 
the testator meant, or his feelings to lead him into 


| considerations of what the testator ought to have 


| 


can have an instinctive knowledge of the truths of | 


any science ; he must study and learn them ere he 
makes them his own, and can apply them in prac- 
tice. But to France generally this knowledge has 
been as impossible of acquirement as to a captive in 
a dungeon. The study of religion and morals is 
forbidden by the church to which she gives her alle- 
giance ; the study of politics is practically forbidden 
by the State, which shackles the press, and suppresses 
public meetings and public discussion. 

And yet this knowledge is the only cure for the 
disorder. The disorder is restlessness arising from 
want of settled principles; the cure must be stability 
arising from the practical acquirement of settled 
principles ; in other words, a sound education, moral 
and religious. But how to give this when the Church 
and State oppose it? ‘True that it can only be done 
slowly; but means are already at work, with great 
present results; and, from various signs here and 
there, it is possible, and not improbable, that even 
our own generation may see a marvellous progress 
in France; and that not an apparent progress, 


angular and fitful, but a steady and direct pro- | 


gress, ever in one, and that the right direction. Let 
Protestantism go on as it has done during the last 
twenty years, and the results will soon appear above 


done. For, although it is a general principle that 
the executor or administrator is only liable to the 
extent of the property of the deceased which has 
come to his hands, yet in practice, this limitation, 
like many other “ limited liability ’”’ concerns, proves 
to be a delusion and a snare. 

According to the old ‘‘common law” of England, 


the executor has the absolute property, or what is 
called ‘‘ legal estate ’’ and power over all the goods, 


| 


chattels, and leasehold property of the deceased; nor 
is his legal right in any way affected by the disposi- 


| tions of the will unless and until, in any particular 





instance, he assents thereto. He stands in the place 
of, and represents the testator; is entitled to all his 
assets and liable for all his debts ; nor, however large 
the surplus in his hands, can any one call him to 
account in a court of law (except by a process long 
since obsolete) unless he has expressly or by impli- 
cation done some act which can be construed into a 
promise to pay. In general, devises of freehold pass 
directly to the devisee; but if, as is frequently the 
case, these are devised to the executors, either in 
that capacity or as trustees for purposes of distribu- 
tion, then they are at law absolute ‘‘monarchs of all 
they survey.” 

The Courts of Equity or Chancery, however, adopt 
an entirely different view. Their maxim is that 
‘equity follows the spirit, not the letter,” and they 
refuse to blind their judicial eyes to the fact that the 
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executor holds the property of the deceased solely for 
the advantage of the creditors and parties named in 
the will. Hence it follows that all matters relating 
to the distribution of an estate under a will or an 
intestacy, have come to be regarded as under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Chancery Courts. 

We proceed, then, to consider the duties of an 
executor, bearing in mind that if he does not carry 
them out, any person considering himself aggrieved 
may institute a suit in the Court of Chancery (or in 
the County Court, if the estate of the deceased does 
not exceed £500 in value), requiring, either that the 
general administration of the deceased’s estate may 
be taken out of the executor’s hands and handed 
over to the management of the Court, an office 
which it is obliged, in such a case, to undertake at 
the cost of the estate—or seeking redress against 
some particular wrong of which the executor is 
aceused, and for which, if proved, he may be made 
personally responsible. 

The executor’s duties are, then, as follow. First, 
he must bury the deceased in a manner suitable to 
the estate which he leaves behind him. Necessary 
expenses incurred on this account are preferred to 
all other claims, even if incurred by a mere stranger, 
but no extravagance will be allowed. This duty, 
for the sake of humanity, may be performed before 
proving the will, which is the second duty of the 
executor, and on which enough has been said on a 
former occasion. ‘Thirdly, he must make an inven- 
tory of all goods and chattels (including leaseholds) 
of the deceased. Fourthly, he must collect all the 
goods and chattels so inventoried and get them into 
his own possession, and for that purpose must bring 





actions against all persons withholding them from | 


him. Fifthly, he must pay the debts of the deceased, 


and that in the following order :—1, funeral charges ; | 


2, expenses of probate; 3, debts due to the Crown, 


tain debts to which special favour has been shown 
by the legislature (these are moneys due to parish 
officers, or to officers of friendly societies, regimental 
debts, and a variety of others of the same sort). 
5. Next come debts due to private persons under 
judgments at law or decrees of courts of equity; and, 
lastly, 6, all other debts, whether secured by bond or 
not, all these having, by a very recent statute, been 
placed on an equal footing from the 1st January in 
the last year. It will here be proper to observe 
that in the foregoing order of payment, among debts 
of equal degree, the executor or administrator is 
permitted to satisfy any claims of his own in full in 
preference to the other creditors ; somewhat on the 
principle that it is ‘ill to get butter out of a hungry 
dog’s mouth.” 

In order to pay the debts, the executor may sell 
any part of the personal estate, and, if the freehold 
estate is devised to him, or charged with payment of 
debts, or directed to be sold for payment of debts by 
the testator, the executor has power to carry out the 
sale. But where nothing is said in the will about 
payment of debts, the executor has no power to sell 
the freehold to satisfy them, however insufficient the 
rest of the property may be, but the heir or devisee 
of the freeholds becomes personally liable for the 
debts to the extent of the property come to his hands, 
and may be brought into a court of equity to account 
for the value. 

The executor’s absolute dominion over the estate 
docs not prevent creditors from enforcing their 


AND ADMINISTRATORS. 


claims against him. They may sue him just as they 
might have done the testator, and his only answer, 
if the debt be justly due, is to show that he has no 
more assets in his hands, which is called a plea of 
‘‘plené administravit.” But it is important to 
observe that if the executor has knowingly departed 
from the foregoing order of payment, and so ex- 
hausted the assets, he is guilty of a ‘ devastavit” 
or waste, and will be liable to make up the amount 
out of his own pocket. 

Although for the purpose of paying debts the 
executor has an absolute discretion to sell any part of 
the assets, the Court of Equity will require him to 
observe a certain order of priority in disposing of 
them. For example, an executor might have money 
in hand, amply sufficient to meet all demands, and 
yet might choose, out of caprice, to sell old family 
plate or valuable pictures. This the court will re- 
strain, since to permit it would be to allow the 
executor to tyrannise over the family, and be their 
master instead of their minister. Assets, therefore, 
are to be applied in payment of de}ts in the follow- 
ing order. First, the money and other goods and 
personal property of the testator not expressly dis- 
posed of. Secondly, any property particularly devised 
for payment of debts. ‘Thirdly, landed property in 
the hands of the heir. Fourthly, property particu- 
larly devised or bequeathed, but charged by the 
testator with payment of his debts. Fifthly, general 
pecuniary legacies. Sixthly, lands comprised in a 
general devise of the residue of the testator’s estate. 
Seventhly, particular goods or lands devised to in- 
dividuals, or, av it is termed, ‘‘ specifically devised.” 
Lastly, property which, though not actually belong- 
ing to the testator, he had in his power to give to 
whomsoever he pleased, which is called being subject 
to a general power of appointment, and frequently 


' occurs when property is left to the widow for life with 
if secured by bond or due under a judgment ; 4, cer- | 


a power of appointment after her death. 

Having paid the debts, the executor has next to 
consider the claims of the legatees, and he must take 
great care that these, no less than the debts, are 
duly discharged before he hands over the balance or 
residue, if any, to the parties entitled to it; for this 
will be taken as an ‘admission of assets”? by the 
executor—that is, an admission that he has assets 
enough to satisfy all prior claims, and he will be 


| held personally responsible for any mistake. 





Legacies are of three kinds, technically termed 
‘“‘general,” ‘‘specific,” and ‘ demonstrative.’ A 
general legacy is a sum of money to be paid out of 
the general personal estate of the testator ; a specific 
legacy is a gift of some particular part of the pro- 
perty ; a demonstrative legacy is a gift of money to 
be paid out of a particular fund. Thus, a gift of ‘a 
diamond ring,” not specifying any in particular, is a 
general legacy; a gift of ‘“‘my signet ring” is a 
specific legacy ; and a gift of ‘ £1,000 out of my £3 
per cent. reduced bank annuities” is a demonstrative 
legacy. The distinction, though sometimes extremely 
subtle, is of great importance, because, if there be 
not enough to satisfy all the legatees, the specitic 
and demonstrative legatees will be entitled to be paid 
in full to the exclusion of the general legatees. As 
a set-off against this privilege, if the testator, having 
given a specific legacy, afterwards in his lifetime 
disposes of the subject matter, the legatee has no 
claim whatever upon the executor; while again, if 
this happens with a demonstrative legacy—as if, in 
the case supposed, the testator should afterwards 
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have sold all his reduced annuities—the legatee will 
come upon the general assets, from which it would 
appear that a demonstrative legacy is most favour- 
able to the legatee. 

A case which actually occurred within the writer’s 
experience, will illustrate the working of this rule. 
A lady having a son and a daughter, and two valu- 
able freehold estates, besides some money in the 
funds, devised one freehold to her son, and the other 
to her daughter, and made the son residuary legatee, 
whereby he became entitled to the money in the 
funds, and to everything not otherwise disposed of. 

Soon afterwards she sold to the son the freehold 
which she had devised to the daughter, and died 
before the purchase-money was paid, but after the 
execution of the conveyance. A dispute arising as 
to the daughter’s rights, the case was brought into 
Chancery, and, there being no reason to suspect fraud 
on the part of the son, who was quite unaware of the 
contents of the will, it was held that he was entitled 
not only to the freehold which he had bought, and 
that which was bequeathed to him, but also was 
entitled as residuary legatee to retain the purchase- 





money which he owed to his mother’s estate, and that 
the daughter had no claim either to the freehold or 
to the price of it, although the devise to her was | 
unaltered in the will. 
Executors and administrators must, as will be seen | 
by the most cursory glance at their duties, be very 
careful to keep exact and detailed accounts of their 
stewardship, of the sums come to their hands and 
expended by them, or otherwise distributed ; and | 
these they must at all times be ready to show to all | 
parties claiming an interest in the will or estate of | 
the deceased. So also one executor must be ready | 
to account to his co-executors. In case of refusal or 
neglect, or in case of the accounts so furnished proving 
insufficient, any person may institute a suit in equity 
by filing a bill for an account against the defaulting 
executor or administrator. At Zaw, however, as 
distinguished from Lguity, one executor cannot sue 
another. <A sort of account can also be obtained by 
an application to the Court of Probate; for the 
executor or administrator is bound, as before stated, 
to make an inventory of the testator’s or intestate’s 
goods, and can be cited in the Probate Court to 
account for his administration thereof upon oath; 
but as the Court of Probate has no power to call for | 
an account of profits which may have accrued after 
the deceased’s death out of his business, or of rent 
accruing after his death, or of property in a foreign 
country; and, moreover, as it cannot entertain ob- 
jections to the accounts furnished as being untrue, 
or even (it has been held) as being manifestly insuf- 
ficient, there is little utility in seeking the aid of 
this court. The proper remedy is by filing a bill in 
the Court of Equity, or if the estate be under £500 
in value, instituting a plaint in the County Court, 
which latter ‘course is however much less economical 
than might be supposed. If no litigation takes 
place, the usual course is for the residuary legatees 
or next of kin to sign a deed acknowledging that 
the executors or administrators have delivered to 
them an account of the estate of the deceased, and 
of their application thereof, and that they (the 
residuary legatees or next of kin) have examined 
the same, and are satisfied therewith, and release 
the executors or administrators from all liability 
in respect thereof. This is equivalent to “ passing 
the accounts, ‘‘ which in litigated cases would be done 





tion of their office. 
| from the Court of Chancery for settling the amount 
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by the officer of the court, the chief clerk in Chan- 
cery, or registrar of the County Court. 

When all the debts and legacies have been dis- 
charged, and the legacy duty paid by the executor in 
respect of each legacy, the surplus, if any, must be 
paid to the residuary legatee appointed by the will, 
and if there be no residuary legatee, it must be paid 
to the next of kin, in like manner as in a case of in- 
testacy. 

It will be readily understood from the foregoing 
imperfect sketch that the task which an executor 
undertakes is no light one. It only remains to add 
that, having once acted, he cannot draw back, but 
must proceed with the administration till all is com- 
pleted, and the money lodged in the hands of those 
properly entitled to it, when he may claim a formal 
release and retire from his onerous office, happy if he 
has succeeded in keeping clear of personal liability, 
but more so if he has avoided causing some heart- 
burnings among the expectants who have watched his 
conduct with jealous eyes. 

Recent legislation has, however, tended to protect 
executors and administrators in the bond fide execu- 
They can now obtain an order 


of outstanding liabilities, and this will be a protec- 
tion against mistakes as to payment of debts. Again, 
an executor who has issued proper notices in the 
newspapers for creditors to send in their claims with- 
in a limited time, will be protected against all claims 
of which he was unaware, made after he has dis- 
tributed the assets; and, again, an executor and 
trustee may at any time apply to the Court of 
Chancery for advice, with respect to the administra- 
tion of the assets or management of the trust 
property. Also, if disputes arise as to the devolution 
of the testator’s property, the executor may pay the 
amount in dispute into court, and abide by the opinion 
of the judge as to the party entitled to it. 

The duties of an administrator are exactly similar 
to those of an executor, only so much the simpler, as 
he is liable to none of the disputes which arise under 
the complications of a will. He must bury the 
deceased, and pay the debts as before explained, and 
must distribute the residue as follows: one third to 
the widow of the intestate, and the rest in equal pro- 
portions to his children (of course, the whole freehold 
estate goes to the heir-at-law, as the law stands at 


| present), or if they be dead, to their lineal descend- 


ants; if there are no children or lineal descendants 
of children subsisting, then one half goes to the 
widow, and one half to the next of kin and their 
representatives, but no representatives are admitted 
among collaterals further than the children of the 
intestate’s brothers and sisters. If there isno widow 
the whole goes to the children, and if neither widow 
nor children the whole shall be distributed among 
the next of kin in equal degree, and their representa- 
tives, limited as before mentioned. 

It has been assumed in the foregoing sketch that 
the executor has no office to perform but that of ad- 
ministering the testator’s estate. This is, however, 
by no means the usual condition of things. If the 
testator is desirous of providing for the maintenance 
and education of young children, or the protection of 
the property of daughters who may marry, he must 
appoint not only executors, but trustees also, to take 
the control of such legacies, and apply the income 
arising out of them for the benefit of such persons, 
tili they come of age or in any other way become 
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entitled to claim possession of their shares. In this 
case the executor’s duty as executor, in respect of 
such legacies, is discharged as soon as he has trane- 
ferred the amount into the hands of the trustees, but 
in most cases the executors and trustees are one and 
the same persons, and so their duties may be pro- 
tracted over a considerable time. The nature of 
these latter duties, which are both onerous and re- 
sponsible, does not belong to the present branch of the 
subject. All that the executor, as such, has to do, 
is to wind up the estate, and pay the debts and 
legacies to the parties entitled, among whom he must 
reckon the trustees, if any are appointed for more 
protracted duties. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE POTTERIES. 


THERE are few who do not contemplate the commer- 
cial and manufacturing greatness of England with 
very chequered feelings. We are proud of the 
wealth; we are proud of the skill; but when we 
visit the populous hives where all these grand results 
are achieved, we feel that it is not all gain. We 
feel that man himself is the noblest manufacture, 
and that there is much to abase our pride and to 
chasten our national exultation when we go behind 
the scenes. Only visit the worst and blackest parts 
of Birmingham or Sheffield ; dive into the courts and 
alleys right and left, and you will say that humanity 
has rarely been reared amidst uglier, meaner, or 
eloomier surroundings. What a region is the Black 
Country, even by day, and still more bynight! You 
may be whirled rapidly through it by rail, but 
scarcely quick enough for your eagerness to escape 
from such a realm of horrors. Let it be granted 
freely that in all such cases the first impressions 
are the worst, and that they are very deceiving. If 
we were bound to live there, we should soon find the 
scene brighten. Sources of interest would spring up ; 
human affections would irradiate the prospect. We 
should make the pleasing discovery that we are not 
so much at the mercy of the skyey influences as we 
imagined, and that those around us after all reach 
the ordinary level of human happiness. We are not 
so much under the power of circumstances as we 
suppose. Experience shows that man may be hard- 
hearted and cruel, though living in the softest sylvan 
scenes; he may be cunning and false, though dwelling 
in the sweetest pastoral solitudes ; and he may be dull 
and debased, though his eye every morning opens 
among the sublimities of Alpine scenery. Man’s 
spirit often dwells in an inner world, and that inner 
world may be bright and fair, and from it he may 
draw ‘secret refreshings,’” even when his outward 
senses are conversant only with the most dark and 
grimy realities. The smoke may darken the sky 
and wither the herbage for miles around, but the 
heart may, in spite of all, be verdant still, and the 
spirit may teem and overflow with cheering thoughts 
and joyous and blessed anticipations. A stranger’s 
eye may ache when he surveys what appears to him 
the utterly desolate environment, and he may pity 
those who are doomed to dwell there, but they may 
not pity themselves, and their life may yield on the 
whole as solid a product of happiness and satisfaction 
as his own. 

Let such reflections as these temper our feelings 
when we leave the more “ pleasant lines” in which, it 





may be, our own lot is cast, to sojourn for awhile 
among the scenes of manufacturing industry. All 
these industries are not repulsive. There is a great 
national staple, at once the most ancient and one of 
the most curious and beautiful of all our arts, which 
is pursued among pleasurable circumstances, as we 
were most happy to find in a recent visit to the 
Potteries. We had_ often longed to visit them, but 
were afraid that the pleasure would be sadly di- 
minished by the usual dingy and squalid accompani- 
ments of our great abodes of industry. We were 
agreeably surprised to find that it was not so, and that 
the Ceramic art thrives and extends without the 
hideous adjuncts of our other manufactures. It 
seems to us the most happily circumstanced of all, 
and that we may contemplate its great prosperity 
and continual extension without any of those de- 
pressing sensations which will intrude upon us when 
we penetrate the interior of so many of our manufac- 
turing towns. 

The Potteries have the great advantage of being 
carried on, not in one vast town, but in a number of 
towns, with considerable spaces of open country in- 
tervening. The population engaged in the manufac- 
ture, or dependent on it, is about 150,000, and the 
population of the Parliamentary borough of Stoke- 
on-Trent is 120,000, but it is spread in long thin 
strips over a large area of about eight miles in length 
and of about half the distance in width. Here is 
not one huge conglomerate, but at least six towns 
—Longton, Fenton, Stoke, Hanley, Burslem, Tun- 
stall. ‘The stranger does not enter a dreary and 
interminable town, where he feels himself shut out 
from the face of nature, and doomed to converse 
only with bricks and mortar in their dullest and 
meanest shapes, as in the case of Birmingham, Man- 
chester, or Leeds. But in the Pottery towns we find 
ourselves surrounded by the hum of a swarming 
population, and by the presence of an energetic in- 
dustry; and yet, at the end of nearly every street, 
in the cheering presence of nature’s living green—of 
meadows, hills, and woods. There is a happy com- 
bination of the two influences, nature and art. Ina 
purely agricultural district you have indeed the 
former influence, but along with it there is too gene- 
rally mental stagnation and poverty to a depressing 
extent. But in the Potteries you have an active, 
thoroughly employed, and well-rewarded population, 
earning ample wages, and yet not banished in the 
depths of overgrown cities from those rural sights 
and sounds which are so dear to the heart of man. 

The configuration of the district in question is 
eminently favourable to this result. It is no flat or 
monotonous plain, nor yet aslightly diversified or 
tamely undulating surface, but it is a fine rolling 
country with long sloping hills, a command of distant 
prospects, and hardly any level ground. ‘There is 
everywhere a wide and cheering landscape; and in 
several of these towns the thin line of street, with short 
lateral extensions, compared with other places, affords 
every opportunity for enjoying it. Combine these 
six towns all into one, and you have all the repul- 
sive peculiarities of our mammoth manufacturing 
towns. But separated as they are now, and stretch- 
ing over so vast a space of rolling and diversified 
country, you have all the elements, so far as outward 
things go, of an eminently happy and well-con- 
ditioned population. And such, from all that we saw 
and heard in answer to many inquiries, we believe 





| them to be. As one sign of it, we may mention a fact 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE POTTERIES. 


once alluded to by Lord Shaftesbury in Parliament. 
He said, ‘‘ If we turn to the Potteries, we there see a 
large body of intelligent men, who, by their own act, 
by their own thrift and industry, have raised themselves 
to the possession of the suffrage. There are in that 
district about 9,000 potters, men in the receipt of 
high wages, and I am told that very nearly 3,000 of 
these, by their own industry and care, have pur- 
chased their own freehold, and are now living in 
their own houses.” 

But, besides these nine thousand men potters, 
there is a much larger number of women and 
children, all employed in the lighter branches of 
this beautiful manufacture. You will go into 
a room and see a dozen women or girls, palette 
in hand, and all engaged in painting. There 
are none of the noisome adjuncts and deafen- 
ing sounds of the huge cotton or woollen factory, 
where hundreds of hands are working together, and 
have to feed the gigantic machinery which dwarfs 
them all, and on which they are a sort of attendant 
imps. Pottery is pursued in a much pleasanter way, 
and inamanner much more conducive to the personal 
comfort and to the moral improvement of the opera- 
tives. There are a large number of rooms, and only 
avery few operatives in each. Hach potter works 
independently. There isa great demand for fineness 
of touch, sense of form, and manual dexterity, but 
little use of machinery beyond the potter’s wheel, 
that most ancient tool of man’s industry. The steam- 
engine is scarcely anywhere employed except in 
the primary process of mashing the clays and grind- 
ing the flints. The clay is ground between two 
stones, just as the grain is in a flour-mill. ‘The 
potter deals with the dough of clay just as the 
baker or confectioner deals with the dough of 
flour. 
of rapid rotation on the wheel, then the thrower, 
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| And itis most pleasing to observe how the art is every 
year making more ambitious efforts. It is invading 
with increasing success the realms both of painting 
and sculpture. We can now find exquisite and 
splendidly coloured landscapes on china and earthen- 
ware, and groups of sculpture reproduced in clay 
which almost rivals marble. ‘The potter makes z 
much nearer approach to sculpture than the engraver 
does to painting, for he executes his figures in a 
material which bears so exact a resemblance to that 
of the original. The finest Parian marble hardly 
gives more delight to the sense than the statuary 
porcelain, it is so exquisitely smooth and white. In 
walking through the Potsery towns it gives one 
pleasure to see at the windows even of very ordinary 
houses classical groups of porcelain statuary; and 
in the passages of such houses, and before the doors, 
encaustic tiles, which certainly make the most orna- 
mental flooring. Or sonietimes, when the means of 
the owner do not admit of his having a complete 
decoration of this kind, you will here and there seo 
an ornamental tile inserted in the midst of a general 
surface of plain ones, thus showing his artistic sense, 
and his desire to gratify it as far as his purse allows. 
In short, the -pottery art, as now carried on, is a 
continual stimulation of the artistic faculty, alike in 
form, colour, material, and design. 

One would naturally expect to find schools of art 
flourishing in this district, and so we found it to be. 
The Art schools are said to be good and many; and 
it would be strange if the sister art of music was 





When the ball of dough receives its motion | 


as he is called, by the exquisitely fine touches of | 
his thumb and fingers and palm, shapes the plastic | 


clay to its destined form, to be afterwards completed 
by the hands of the turner, who also works at a 
wheel by a process exactly similar to that of a wood- 
turner at his lathe. 
by moulding. It is a work of individual skill. Years 


Another class of ware is formed | 


are required to make a good thrower, and a very short | 
cessation from the work impairs the extreme fineness | 


of touch which is essential. The hand for any con- 


siderable time out of the employment would lose its | 


pliancy and contract a coarseness. One cannot help 
looking on the potter’s wheel with a degree of vene- 
ration. There you see it whirling before you just as 
it did in the infancy of the human race, just as small 
and simple asit was then, and contributing as power- 
fully as ever to the daily wants of mankind. 


Those | 


wants it always satisfied, but now the Ceramic art | 


has reached a splendour which makes it one of the 
joys of daily life. An exquisitely-shaped cup or 
vase-— 


** Strikes to the seat of grace within the mind,” 


and the eye always rests on it with pleasure. 
Having noble and graceful forms before you tends 
to ennoble the mind, and to make it noble and 
graceful too. Our daily meals are made pleasanter 
by the comely shapes and vivid colouring of the 
earthenware that is placed on our tables. Even the 
cottager’s board is brightened by it. Even so slight 
an article as a child’s mug, if pretty, amuses the 
youthful mind, and aids its dawning sense of beauty. 


either neglected or undervalued, for that softening 
and humanising of the affections, which the beautiful 
in form and colour tends to produce, renders the 
mind more sensitive to the ravishing beauties of 
sound. Burslem is especially distinguished for the 
cultivation of music. It has a large body of chorus- 
singers, who rival the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and win prizes at the Crystal Palace. Oratorios are 
given about Christmas. The ‘‘ Messiah” is an annual 
treat. The ability to read music is very general in 
these towns. At Hanley and Stoke there are tonic 
sol-fa classes. 

Lord Brougham and his confederates were entirely 
wrong in seeking to elevate the artisan classes through 
the means and by the pursuit of abstract science. 
They are too wearied at the end of the day’s toil to 
engage with any ardour in dry reading, or in severe 
calculations. Hence the mechanics’ institutes, as origi- 
nally planned, have become a dead failure. It is 
through the enchanting road of the Fine Arts that these 
classes can be best approached, and their sensibili- 
ties called forth. An individual here and there may 
pursue severe science, but the ninety-and-nine must 
be appealed to in another way. And when, as in the 
Potteries, the lovely forms of Art meet the eye every- 
where, and are immediately connected with the means 
of earning a livelihood, then the esthetic principle, as 
itis now called, makes its most triumphant appeal. 
Not that we would, in the slightest degree, encou- 
rage the foolish notion that Art in any form can 


| purify the heart, or lift the soul to God, but merely 


‘that it has a softening and refining influence—that 


where it engages the mind, it excludes, though it were 


/only by mere force of preoccupation, the grosser 


| 





appetites and passions. In encouraging these tastes, 
we are only following in the steps of the Creator, who 
has so largely embellished the earth with flowers, and 
surely not without a moral purpose and signification. 

We were happy to find that the ordinary schools 
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are well attended. By the late Act children under 
thirteen can only work half-time, and must attend 
school the other half of the day. The Legislature 
has at last abandoned its criminal inattention to the 
welfare of the young by making their education com- 
pulsory in manufacturing districts, at least to this 
extent. The sanitary condition of these towns is also 
improving. The streets are in general very wide. 
One who has known the district long told us that the 
physique of the population is visibly improved. There 
is better ventilation in the workrooms, and they are 
kept much cooler than formerly. The industry, gene- 
rally, is a healthy one, though there is a certain irrita- 
tion to the lungs from the dust and dryness, and finer 
particles of the flintand clay. There are large glass- 
works at Hanley and Burslem, and there the men are 
very subject to take chills after sweating profusely in 
their work about the furnaces, and thus contract 
rheumatism. But even there we were told that there 
were instances of men who had worked above fifty 
years. We were pleased to hear that athletic sports 
were much encouraged, and we saw plenty of cricket- 
ing on the greens and open spaces outside the towns. 

There is one suggestion of a sanitary nature which 
we are anxious to make. The Pottery towns are in 
grievous want of a better sewerage system. The 
poorer habitations are but very inditferently provided 
in this respect. We know no place in which the great 
question of earth versus water can be better tried. It 
is to be regretted that the deodorising property of com- 
mon earth—though in the Bible we find a Mosaic re- 
gulation directly enforcing it—has only been recently 
applied in England, and mainly through the exertions 
of the Rev. Mr. Moule, of Dorchester. Common earth 
is the best of all disinfectants; but there are undoubted 
difficulties in the way of introducing the system into 
the interior of great towns. We cannot say that they 
are absolutely insuperable, seeing that we supply coal 
to every house, and take away the ashes and other 
refuse. Still, water is the easier system. But the 
earth-closet system may at once be resorted to in every 
village and in all the smaller towns of the kingdom. 
Nor is Mr. Moule’s apparatus at all necessary, but 
each householder may at once apply it for himself. 
All that is wanted is a box or tub to contain the dry 
earth, and a means of removing the evxereta which 
have regularly been covered with the earth. Four 
or five shillings would meet the whole expense. The 
soil thus removed is the best of manures, and may 
be used ten times over. Now we wish to press the 
claims of the ‘‘ earth-closet system” on the attention 
of the authorities of the Pottery towns. Nowhere 
could it be tried more easily, for throughout them, 
as we have before remarked, close and immediate 
access may be obtained to gardens and the open 
country. It is the true and only effective system of 
rural sewerage. Water is too expensive; common 
earth at once effects all that we need, and thus would 
one great source of physical depression and annoyance 
be got rid of. The Boards of Health of the district 
could not better promote their own object than by 
superintending the introduction of the ‘earth 
system.” By earth we do not mean to include sand 
or road scrapings, which are in fact only pulverised 
stone, and which would not effect the object, but what 
is called soil, whether it be clay or black mould. The 
Boards of Health might aid the object and make the 
plan easily practicable by establishing earth sheds con- 
taining collections of dry earth, from which each house- 
holder might help himself when he had need. After 





that a very little trouble would efface the greatest 
nuisance of life and a principal source of disease. 

Among the many agreeable features of this dis- 
trict we may remark that it immediately abuts on a 
purely agricultural region, including the Vale of Trent, 
and Trentham, the far-famed seat of the Duke of 
Sutherland. The park and noble woods of Trentham 
are open at all times with great liberality to the 
public. The winding walks through the woods 
extend for several miles, and are a favourite resort. 
It is pleasant to find this close contiguity of aristo- 
cratic splendours and of amplitude of domain with a 
swarming seat of industry like the Potteries. What 
an image does it give of our complex social condi- 
tion! It may safely be said that the more closely 
these two opposite conditions of the social scale are 
brought together, the greater the mutual respect and 
kindliness. Only one mile from Stoke is a town 
singularly contrasted with the Potteries, and such 
as you might find in any pastoral region of the 
south—Newcastle-under-Lyne. A single branch line 
of railway passes by it to Silverdale, where there are 
iron-works. ‘The station at Newcastle is in the 
midst of a woody ravine through which the line runs. 
The trees meet overhead; there is a feeling of the 
most complete sylvan seclusion, and certainly we 
never saw so picturesque an entrance to any town by 
railway. You emerge into this ravine from a long 
tunnel which pierces the range of heights which 
interpose between the two towns and hide one from 
the other. You seem to go at a step from one phase 
of civilisation to another—from a modern manufac- 
turing hive to an ancient market town where the 
signs of antiquity abound, and where you find the 
still life of an agricultural region. 

We would advise every Englishman. of leisure 
and intelligent curiosity to visit the seat of this beau- 
tiful industry, and to make himself familiar with all 
its processes from actual inspection. The names of 
Wedgwood, Minton, Copeland, and others, are a 
national boast. An especial interest and a kind of 
reverence attaches to the first of these names. It 
was Josiah Wedgwood who elevated British pottery 
from a rude manufacture to a fine art—who changed 
it from a thing of necessity to be a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever. His full-length statue meets the 
eye of the stranger as soon as he alights at Stoke 
station, and his spirit seems to preside over the 
whole district, and to animate his successors in the 
trade. Descendants of his still carry on the works 
at Etruria, and maintain the ancient reputation. 
As might be expected, the great houses carried off 
several gold medals at Paris. Loud complaints have 
been made of the adjudication of the juries in several 
departments, but not, as we understood, in the Ceramic 
division. ‘The names we have mentioned are names 
that go through the world, and which could hardly 
escape their due recognition at the world’s exhibi- 
tion. After all, the mind still reverts to Josiah 
Wedgwood as the true father of the potter’s art in 
Britain. Many other districts might have been the 
seat and metropolis of the manufacture as much as 
this, for only coal and common clays are found in the 
Potteries. The finer clays are all brought from 
distant counties—from Dorset or Cornwall—or from 
abroad. But Wedgwood’s genius and bold initiative 
made this the classic region of the art, and there, 
around Etruria and Burslem, its parent seat, we 
doubt not that this exquisite manufacture will flourish 
as long as Britain remains a nation. 
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